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The most epoch-making of all sewing
machine inventions was now about to
take place. Independent of Hunt and his
predecessors, Ellas Howe, a native of
Massachusetts, directed his attention to
machine-sewing in the year 1843. In
1844 he completed a rough model, and
although made of wood and wire and crude
in the extreme it contained most of the
essential features of the modern machine.
He patented this machine in 1846. Howe
was the first to patent a lock-stitch ma-
chine, but his invention had the two es-
sential features, the curved eye-pointed
needle and the under thread shuttle which
were invented by Walter Hunt twelve years
previously.

ORIGINAL HOWE  SEWING MACHINE

Although covering much of the same
ground that Hunt and others had taken
possession of before him, his machine was
so novel in its combinations and forms as
to be treated as a new invention. In
addition to the other features he had a
peculiar baster-plate to feed the cloth,
and a device to give tension to the upper
thread. It embodied the essential features
of our modern machine, but was not itself
a great success. Howe made a few speci-
men machines but they would not
sell at first, and when they did, the
purchasers could not make them work.
The tension was not uniform, so that the
thread formed large loops in one part of
the seam and was too tight in another.

The feeding motion was defective for want
of continuity; the baster-plate had to be
pushed back when it reached its forward
limit, the cloth again fastened to it, and
the plate again fed forward. Howe was
a mechanic of small means, and could not
himself raise the capital necessary for man-
ufacturing. Unsuccessful in interesting
capitalists in this country he sold his
patent rights to an English firm but so little
was the invention appreciated that for a
time it was offered without success to many
leading manufacturers and engineers. But
Howe was a man of remarkable perseverance
and did not abandon his pet idea of sup-
plying the United States with sewing
machines. The theory of his machine
was right but he failed to embody in it the
proper mechanical forms to secure its
commercial success. He was largely in-
debted to other men for the devices which
made it a blessing to humanity. It must
be remembered, however, that Howe's
machine would actually sew. He had his
first model on exhibition in a Boston cloth-
ing factory for a time and the demon-
strations showed a capacity of 300 stitches
a minute. He offered to sew any seams
that were brought to him and did so in
one-seventh of the time that the fastest
sewers could do the same work by hand,
and his work was conceded to be the neat-
est and strongest. But journeymen's en-
mity and other considerations kept all
tailors from buying. Soon imitations of
his sewing machine were made and sold
to great advantage and the possibilities
of the innovation began to be appreciated.
Howe's patent proved to be well drawn,
and the suits that followed left no shadow
of doubt as to his rights. Royalties began
to flow in and after the crucial suit against
Singer was decided in 1854, the money
value of his invention became fully appar-
ent. In 1863 his royalties were $4000 a
day, and it is estimated that they totaled
over $2,000,000. In the course of the
enormous amount of litigation that ensued
in the sewing machine business, judicial
decisions have affirmed again and again
that no successful sewing machine has ever
been made that does not contain some of
the essential features of his first attempt.